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pcenes from “The Lady’s Not For Burning”; “One Wild Oat”; “The Beaux’ Stratagem” 


PAMELA BROWN and JOHN GIELGUD 


W by Angus McBean 


TUMES AND WIGS ON HIRE 


CHAS. H. FOX LTD. 


Write for Estimates to 184 NIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WCt 
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ARTS THEATRE 
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Evenings 7.30, Mats. Tues. & Sat. 2.30 


TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 


“FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS” 


Directed by Robert Flemyng 
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Evenings 7.15 Mats. Weds. & Sats. 2.30 


CICELY COURTNEIDGE in 
“HER EXCELLENCY” 
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HARPO & CHICO MARX etc. 
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BENNY GOODMAN 


& Company 
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By MARY CHASE 
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Tne _ Universities’ Settlement in East London 
TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
TOYNBEE PLAYERS 


present 


“The Affairs of 


ANATOL” 


by Arthur Schnitzler 


145.15,ist6 7) uly (1949 at. 7-30 pene 
Tickets: 1/6d, 2/6d, 3/6d & 5/- from Secretary 
Toynbee Players, Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


APOLLO 
“ THE HAPPIEST DAYS 
OF YOUR LIFE”’ 


A Farce by John Dighton 
CRITERION 
by arrangement with Bronson Albery 
YVONNE ARNAUD CHARLES VICTOR 


“TRAVELLER’S JOY” 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
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A New Play by Daphne du Maurier 
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A Company of Four Proc'uction 
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JOHN GIELGUD 
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BURNING” 


_ A Comedy by Christopher Fry 
HAY MARKET 
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JAMES DONALD 


In 
“THE. HEIRESS. 


by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 
Suggested by the Novel ‘tWashington Square’’ by 
Henry James 
LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
PETER USTINOV BRENDA BRUCE 


“LOVE IN ALBANIA” 


A new Comedy by Eric Linklater 
Transferring to St. James’ Theatre 12th July 
Opening 11th July 
(By arrangement with the Company of Four) 


The METROPOLITAN BALLET 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 


“cc OKLAHOMA! 99 (Now in its 


Third Year) 
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George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd.) 


SID FIELD in ** HARVEY ” 


by Mary Chase 


PAMELA BROWN 
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Non THE NINETIETH SEASON 
we of Plays by 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
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OTHELLO 
KING HENRY VIII 
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The Flower that Blom in the Pimms Tra-la 
Why this morsel of greenery floating in the Pimm’s, 
darling ? Somebody did tell me, but it’s like pearls 
off a duck’s back, if that’s what I mean. Oh, I know! 
It’s borage and makes Pimm’s even more refresh- 
ing. But then I'd lost interest in botany before I 
discovered the most heavenly drink on earth. 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, hard-to-get 
liqueurs from France and Holland and, of course, a certain 
something. You add bottled lemonade and ice, top with 

borage, and you have 


PIMM'S No.1 iia orn 
8. drink on earth. 


Leland Fave 


THE PERFECT SUN TAN 


Originally made for Jean Simmons 
in the Technicolor film “‘ The Blue Lagoon” 


* Imparts a gloriously smooth tan. 
* Permits the skin to tan naturally. 


* Protects the skin against sunburn. 


* Does not come off while bathing. 
* Washes off easily with soap & water. 


TWO SHADES 
BLONDE e BRUNETTE 


Large tube, Price 5/ 10 
by 


Jean Simmons, star of the film “The 
Blue Lagoon” takes time off by the 
sea on the beach in the Fyi Islands, 
while on location. 
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be taken separately at moderate fees. Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 
The School remains open in the evening. The Autumn Term commences 19th Sept. 1949. 
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Henry Kendall 


sa brilliantly amusing performance as the temperamental producer in On Monday 
., Philip King’s successful comedy which has transferred from the Embassy to the 
Mr. Kendall, one of our leading revue artists, has himself produced a 


who giv 
Next 


Comedy Theatre. 
number of West End plays during recent years, which fact adds pith and point to his role, 
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valtine 
Helps to Keep me kit 


SAYS CATHLEEN NESBITT 


O a large volume of testimony already received 
by the proprietors of ‘ Ovaltine,’ Cathleen 
Nesbitt now adds the following tribute :— 


“““ Ovaltine’ helps to keep me fit and well and this 
allows me to continue my work on the Stage. 
‘ Ovaltine’ assists sleep and enables me to awake 
vefreshed and ready for what is, after all, a rather 
strenuous means of livelihood. I can say wunth 
confidence I would not be able to carry on without 
my “ Ovaltine.’ ’’ 


The exceptional health-giving value of delicious ‘Ovaltine’ 
has been amply demonstrated in the everyday experience 
of countless thousands of people. ‘Ovaltine’ provides 
restorative and revitalizing nourishment and helps to 
P724A maintain strength, energy and fitness at the highest level. 
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a has now been announced that Love’s 

Labour's Lost, She Stoops to Conquer, A 
/Month in the Country, The Miser (Moliére), 
and Hamlet will be the plays of the 1949/50 
JOld Vic season at the New Theatre. Michael 
edgrave, Angela Baddeley, Diana 
hurchill, Miles Malleson, Mark Dignam, 
‘vvonne Mitchell, Walter Hudd and George 
Benson will be in the company, which this 
wear will include a number of newcomers 
from the Bristol Old Vic and other provin- 
tial repertory companies. The season will 
bpen early in October and the producers of 
ihe plays in the order given are Hugh Hunt, 
Michael Benthall, Michel Saint Denis, Miles 
Malleson and Hugh Hunt. 
An unusual number of casualties in the 
“Vest End have made this a busy season for 
le critics and among the new plays in June 
which are not reviewed in this issue are the 
yuccessful revival of French Without Tears 
)audeville); The Third Visitor (Duke of 
t ork’s), starring Sonia Dresdel; Her Excel- 
cy, in which Cicely Courtneidge returns to 
lec West End at the Hippodrome; The 
Mollusc at the Arts; the Cornelia Otis 
¢<inner two weeks’ season at the St. James’s; 
his Walking Shadow at the Playhouse, and 
he Young and Fair at St. Martin’s. To 
hese must be added The Apple Cart and 
(Ars. Warren’s Profession in the Shaw season 
t the Bedford; From This Day Forward, the 
sew play at the Player’s Theatre; ~The 
Veluded at the Bolton’s; Western Wind at 
he Q; the Nottingham Players in Othello at 
(ae Embassy, and The Comedy of Errors and 
“he Two Gentlemen of Verona at the Open 
iair Theatre. 

Harpo and Chico Marx have been at the 
valladium during the month, and also not 
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Over the Footlights 


reviewed are Champagne for Delilah, the ill- 
fated comedy by Ronald Miller in which 
Googie Withers and Irene Worth almost 
saved the day by their excellent acting, and 
My Mother Said . . . which ran for a few 
performances at the Fortune. : 

During July a number of new plays will 
be seen in London, including The Late 
Edwina Black at the Ambassadors, and 
Death of a Salesman, which will be presen- 
ted by Tennent Productions .Ltd. at the 
Phoenix Theatre on 28th July, with Paul 
Muni in the leading role. This latter play 
is rumoured to be the most successful serious 
play ever seen on Broadway, which fact adds 
considerably to the intense interest aroused 
by its production over here. John Clements’ 
delightful version of The Beaux’ Stratagem 
transferred from the Phoenix to the Lyric on 
27th June. 

The Marquis de Cuevas’ Ballet Company 
opened a successful season at Covent Garden 
on 21st June as reported on another page, 
and another item of interest for balletgoers 
is that the Metropolitan Ballet Company 
which is rapidly earning a reputation for it- 
self and was recently seen at Earl’s Court, is 
to appear at the Lyric, Hammersmith, for 
two weeks commencing 11th July. The com- 
pany will include the 16-year-old ballerina, 
Svetlana Beriosova, Celia Franca, Domini 
Callaghan, Eric Hyrst, Nicholas Beriosoft 
and Michel de Lutry. 

Meantime Marie Rambert’s ballet season 
at the Mercury entitled Ballet at Eight is 
being extended and programmes have been 
announced up to 15th July. On the same 
day the recent Opera Season at the Stoll will 
be followed by Tom Arnold’s Ice Vogues. 

ES: 


New Sheos of ta Yomi 


“Desire Shall Fail’””—Chepstow, 11th May. 

“The Male Animal’’—Arts, 18th May. 

“Sauce Tartare’’—Cambridge, 18th May. 

“Ann Veronica’—Piccadilly, 20th May. 

“Pygmalion’”—Bedford, 23rd May. 

“Musie for Murder’—Q, 24th May. 

“Two Dozen Red Roses’’—Lyric, 25th May. 

“Candida” and “The Inca of Perusalem’’— 
Bedford, 30th May. 

“The Rising Wind’’—Embassy, 31st May. 

“Sleep on my Shoulder’—Q, 3lst May. 


“Much Ado About Nothing’’—Open Air, 
2nd June. 


“Arms And The Man’’—Bedford, 6th June. 
“Spanish Rhapsody’’—Savoy, 8th June. 
“s,s. Tenacity”—New Lindsey, 10th June. 
“Major Barbara’’—Bedford, 13th June. 


“Let Wives Tak Tent’’—Embassy, 
june. 


14th 


‘“ Desire Shall Fail” 


EN Desire Shall Fail, Allan Turpin has 
written a tragedy of a lonely life. An 
ageing spinster, who, though always brisk 
and smiling, carries a phial of morphia to be 
sure of a painless exit if life becomes unbear- 
able, is accosted in Regent’s Park by a 
semi-intoxicated wine-taster just returned 
from Portugal. He is not objectionable and 
explains that he knows nobody to speak to. 
Slightly flattered by his banter, she agrees 
to meet him again. This strange association 
develops into a curiously sincere but 
imperfect love affair. Cyril Blowey, always 
semi-intoxicated, reveres Miss Mayhew in a 
maudlin way. She loves him with all her 
heart and has dreams of reforming him and 
settling down with him in the country. 
Unknown to her, he has simultaneously 
formed a profane attachment with Mrs. 
Mason, who amuses herself with him whilst 
her husband is at sea. Out of mischief, Mrs. 
Mason tells Cyril to bring Miss Mayhew to 
tea in her flat. Like the fuddled fool he is, 
he complies and there is a painful scene in 
which Mrs. Mason thoroughly enjoys her- 
self. Utterly broken, Miss Mayhew empties 
her phial into a wine-glass and prepares to 
drink it. The story is so skilfully contrived 
that it just naturally befalls that Cyril, 
unknown to Miss Mayhew, drinks the wine 
and Mrs. Mason is arrested for murder. 
The play has many striking situations and 
is well acted. Susan Richmond’s perform- 
ance as Miss Mayhew is moving and most 
admirable. She shows the quaint exterior 
manners and also the whole heart of this 
quiet, brave woman. Jane Aird is a signal 


success as Mrs. Mason. Cameron Hall is 
completely convincing as Cyril Blowey. 
Good support comes from, among others, 
Lewis Stringer, May Hallett and Charles 
Mander. Production is by Basil Ashmore. 
The Chepstow have done well to secure this 
play. H.G.M. 


“The Male Animal” 


OY Rich’s quicksilver production of this 

American comedy by James Thurber 
and Elliott Nugent has undoubtedly accentu- 
ated its success, that and the spirited acting 
of the company, most of them, apart from 
Hugh McDermott, strangers to the West 
End. One might have thought the piece too 
American for English consumption but The 
Male Animal astonishingly turned out to be 
one of the most side-splitting comedies seen 
here for a long time. 

It has all to do with Communist witch- 
hunting in a Middle West University town, 
the kind of subject Bernard Shaw always 
made sure to dress up as comedy, and 
perhaps the greatest triumph of the Arts’ 
production is the way in which the one really 
serious passage avoids bathos in the midst 
of so much buffoonery. 

Acting highlights in a splendid team come 
from Arthur Hill as the young Professor 
whose liberal views bring him into conflict 
with authority; from Barbara Kelly for her 
sincere portrayal of his wife; and from Hugh 
McDermott whose overpoweringly hearty 
athlete is the other corner of. the triangle. 
while high spot of the fun is Arthur Hill’s 
excruciatingly funny discourse on the “male 
animal,” delivered with the aid of an equally 
intoxicated undergraduate. 

It is good news that the play now has the 
benefit of a bigger stage and wider audience 
following its transfer to the New on 28th 
June. At the time of writing it is under- 
stood that the clever company at the A 
will have transferred complete. F.S 


“Sauce Tartare” 


CECcIL LANDEAU in this revue achieves 

a standard of taste in the material and 
presentation which fully deserves its public 
response. Mercifully free from the excessive 
professional sophistication that has marked 
recent shows of this genre, it relies upon 
some excellent singing, apt and smooth 
lyrics, and above all a good taste in decor 
and costume to make a charming evening, or 
rather two, as it is twice nightly. 

Straight sketches are not numerous, but 
Ronald Frankau and Claude Hulbert make 


(Continued on page 8) 


“ENT GARDEN 


larquis de Cuevas’ 


Grand Ballet 
de Monte Carlo 


(Above): Ethery Pagava as the Sleepwalker in a dramatic moment from 
Balanchine’s Night Shadow, one of the first night ballets of the current season 
at the Opera House. In the picture is George Skibine as the Poet. 
(Below): Rosella Hightower and Andre Eglevsky in Giselle, which is also 
in the repertoire. No less than five new ballets will be presented in London 
for the first time by this company, which includes in addition Marjorie 
Talichief and Ana Ricarda, with Tatiana Riabouchinska, Tamara Toumanova, 
Leonide Massine and David Lichine as guest artists. (Pictures by Roger Wood) 


such havoc of the health service in one that 


it is fair Value for the whole. These two 
comedians add their own zest to much of 
the programme. 

Renee Houston has a number, Deanna of 
the Dairies, which is the professional's 
answer to Scala amateurs and should cause 
some red faces in London. She, with Zoé 
Gail, brings that technical glitter to acting 
and singing which is demanded by pro- 
fessional revue if it is to hit its target. 

Marlana is an acquisition, for her singing 
and personality. With Muriel Smith and 
Jean Muyurus this entertainment is rich in 
a trio of singers who have voices of fine 
quality and who can hold the stage with fine 
assurance. 

An overall impression of Cecil Landeau’s 
return to the West End is that his revue 
delights eye and ear, and if some numbers 
are a little weak in comparison with others, 
that is small detraction in an evening that 
is a pleasure to recall. ED: 


“Ann Veronica” 


Qu a controversy has raged around 
this adaptation by Ronald Gow, most of 
the critics feeling that Wells has been ill 
served. Having but the haziest memory of 
the novel and having refrained from rush- 
ing to the bookshelf, this reviewer came 
away from the Piccadilly nicely warmed 
around the cockles of the heart by the 
adapter’s greatly humorous hark-back to 
Edwardian days. 

Probably this problem of adaptation will 
never be solved. If the work is done by a 
mind as lively as Mr. Gow’s something of 
the adapter’s personality and outlook is sure 


DAPHNE BARKER and BILLY MILTON 


who will appear in the midsummer revue, entitled Billy 

Milton’s Party, due at the Boltons Theatre on 15th July. 

The entire show is being devised and directed by Mr. 

Milton, who is drawing largely upon new and hitherto 
unexploited talent. 

(Photo: Dorothy Wilding) 


tana 


to creep in, but that is a far cry from some 
of the travesties perpetrated on the screen, 
when the ignorant can hardly be aware 
which came first, the novel or the film. 

To come back to Ann Veronica, subtitled 
“The Romantic Story of a Rebellious Girl” 
—Mr. Gow’s own sub-heading—in spite of 
everything this is a play that entertains from 
beginning to end, being much enlivened by 
little tricks of technique and the use of 
several revolving stages which hurry the 
episodes along with admirable speed. 

We know, of course, that the novel was 
largely autobiographical and Mr. Gow has 
captured admirably the authenticity of the 
Science College, while Robert Harris and 
Wendy Hiller as Ann Veronica Stanley and 
Mr. Capes, the professor, treat most deli- 
cately the love affair which quietly grows up 
between them. In fact, Wendy Hiller’s 
accustomed sincerity glows through every 
line of her long part as one of the pioneers 
in the emancipation of women — both 
spiritually and economically. 

The cast is long but the teamwork is 
excellent, though that brilliant comedy actor, 
Cyril Ritchard, seems somewhat miscast as 
Hubert Manning. Perhaps it was in his 
scenes with Ann Veronica the feeling came 
that Mr. Gow was laughing at Mr. Wells 
rather than with him. A _ beautifully res- 
trained performance was given by Christine 
Silver as Ann Veronica’s maiden aunt, and 
Henry Hewitt blusters in period as the 
baffled father of a rebellious daughter. 

It is quite impossible to discuss the mani- 
fold scenes with their underlying motif of 
the growing Suffragette movement and the 
burning zeal of the early Socialists. | Mr. 
Gow’s little twist is that Ann Veronica looks 
back on her life in company with the Mater- 
nity Nurse while awaiting the birth of her 
baby, and this device has its theatrical value. 
Peter Ashmore has handled the complex 
production problems with skill, while one 
remembers particularly the incidental music 
of Freddie Bretherton, a delightful pot 
pourri of Edwardian. airs. ES: 


“Pygmalion”: “Candida”: ‘The 
Inea of Perusalem”: “Arms 
& the Man”: “Major Barbara’ 


@ HAKESPEARE has been replaced at the 
~ Bedford Theatre by Shaw. Donald 
Wolfit, having taken his company on tour 
until September, is presenting a season of 


‘avian productions by Douglas Seale. The 
ason opened on 23rd May with Pygmalion, 
nich settled down well after an uncertain 
art. The story is so familiar that it is now 
«en for granted but the problem it set up 
us never solved. What became of Eliza? 
zabeth Kentish’s sensitive portrayal made 
f feel a new concern for her. This 
wer-girl was not tingling with vitality. 
e¢ was delicate in appearance, as one born 
tt of her class. Higgins’ course of 
“aes seemed to put her back where she 
onged. Therefore the idea of a return 
(the gutter was shocking. Never had her 
vy, “What’s to become of me?” sounded 
‘searching, so poignant. In consequence, 
> second half of the 5th Act, which often 
rms long, tedious and unnecessary (all the 
h being over), was in this production of 
ual interest and importance with the rest 
!the play, the beginning of which had been 
| oe’ subdued. Oliver Burt was 
all points convincing as the enthusiastic 
gins, but he unfortunately failed to 
mauce a handkerchief at the crucial 
yment in Act 2. John Sharp gave a good 
tount of that original moralist Doolittle. 
Dorothy Green was a very distinguished 
is. Higgins. 
Ihe gratitude of collectors was stirred by 
performance of The Inca of Perusalem, 
this shapeless playlet with three 
innings and no end was seldom per- 
neo even when it was topical. Indeed, 
fie it remained topical it could not count 
12 cordial reception. The Inca is the 1914 
siser and he is handled with a quality of 
iter that is almost affectionate. There- 
= this particular leg-pull went “ off” 
hore it was “on.” The black curtains 
neealing the set for Candida were a con- 
i:able handicap as a mise-en-scene but 
idoubt it was felt that the charade did not 
ane anything elaborate. 
“pe extraordinary conversations following 
tinvasion and leading to spiritual stock- 
mtg, which filled the day when Candida 
re home from holiday to her 
‘band’s rectory proved as breath-taking 
their author intended they should. 
shael Golden made a splendid fellow of 
‘rell and once more raised the speculation, 
uch a priest is to be set down as a posing 
-bag, what of others? Paul Daneman 
© a good account of Marchbanks. He 
. too tense, it seemed, on his first appear- 
2 and he did not give much variety, but 
| next to impossible to make the character 
nan and few young men can act it at all. 
the white and glistening, smug and 
ting, bread-and-butter Candida, Joan 
ry was perfect—the glorious realisation 
what any vicar’s lady would like to seem. 
ia Sharp was, of course, vastly amusing 
ihe egregious Burgess, but he omitted that 
mnt speech to the radical parson, “ They'll 
to give you somethink someday, if it’s 


honly to stop yore mouth.” 
ances probably included this. 

The production of Arms and the Man did 
some damage to the impression of sound and 
serious work which Pygmalion, The Inca and 
Candida had created. Apparently Arms and 
the Man had been regarded as merely the 
libretto of a comic opera. In particular, the 
producer’s conception of Saranoff and 
Michael Golden’s playing of the part is no 
credit to either of them. The point of 
Shaw’s satire on the romantic conception of 
Love and War is blunted if Saranoff, instead 
of being a stilted but dignified personifica- 
tion of Byronism, is an obvious fool whose 
appearance partakes of a Rowlandson 
cartoon and an Italian organ-grinder and 
who clowns continually. This Saranoff left 
no room for satire; he demolished himself. 
Major Petkoff (John Sharp) appeared as a 
village octagenarian who had got himself 
up to resemble the Emperor Franz Joseph 
as nearly as possible. As his lady, Beatrice 
Rowe had the required acting weight. In 
this company one could not blame her for 
being consistently comic. Gratefully one 
records that Bluntschli and Raina seemed 
exactly right in appearance and performance. 
Elizabeth Kentish carried off admirably all 
Raina’s make-believe and with skill and 
charm made the transition to matter-of-fact 
reality. James Ottaway well sustained the 
realistic attitude of Bluntschli. By the work 
of these two, the evening was in some 
measure saved. Nicola, also, was sensibly 
presented by Oliver Burt in manner to 
support Bluntschli’s description of him as the 
ablest man in Bulgaria. 

In Major Barbara, in many ways a 
challenging play, the company acquitted 
themselves well, considering the terrible 
pressure of weekly “rep” production. ~ 

Superficially, the play seems now as old- 
fashioned as East Lynne, especially when 
dressed to the dowdy period of 1905, but its 
discussions and declarations as to what is the 
true nature of “goodness” are ageless. 44 
years of Marxism, two wars in Europe and 
one in Asia, many revolutions and dictator- 
ships, have made mankind acknowledge as 
bitter truth much that seemed perverse para- 
dox when it was first written. Few people 
now have any good to say for poverty, but 
it still seems an over-statement to call it a 
crime. All over the world now the comple- 
mentary nature of riches and poverty is being 
demonstrated. To accept Dives as the hero 
of a moral play is still difficult. 

The argument that the Salvationist’s 
religion is dope for the under-dogs is easier 
to follow. In so far as it is supplied by 
Bodgers and Undershaft, that is what it is 
meant to be. Major Barbara, dear girl, had 
the blessed innocence to believe that a cor- 
poration so vast as the Salvation Army could 
be maintained solely by untainted money. 
How she lost that innocence is still touch- 


Later perform- 


ing, despite all the comedy that surrounds 
the episode. How she regained her cheer- 
fulness after a visit to an armaments factory 
is somewhat of a mystery. 

Joan Geary gave a bright-eyed, pertly 
optimistic Barbara. James Ottaway hardly 
suggested the professor of Greek, but he put 
all his lines over to good effect. Paul Dane- 
man gave a very good account of the 
despised Stephen. Michael Golden made 
Undershaft a very respectable, professional 
gentleman, but, sad to report, he did not 
deliver the apothegms justifying the armorer 
in Act III, perhaps this was to save time. 
The Shelter scene was a great success. Here 
John Sharp as Bill Walker and Irene Ash 
as Jenny Hill made a particularly marked 
effect. 

It is of interest that Shaw does not draw 
such big crowds.to the Bedford as Shakes- 
peare did. The acting average of the present 
company is quite as high as that of the 
Shakespearean company and its decor is 
very pleasing. H.G.M. 


‘“Wusic for Murder” 


mue search for new plays at the Q pro- 

duced this work by Gerrard Glaister and 
Gavin Holt, for the last week in May. A 
composition by Ravel was featured but, 
since this composer appeals strongly to many 


“ Belinda Fair” 


ADELE DIXON 


the charming heroine of Belinda Fair, which transferred 
from the Saville to the Strand on 20th June last. 


(Photo: Houston-Rogers) 


non-murderers, no harm can be meant or 
taken. 

A crime play without the element of 
mystery must be either sensationally 
dramatic or psychologically interesting. 
Whether this play is sufficiently either is 
open to doubt. The chief character, whose 
ruthless criminal effrontery alternated with 
awkward absent-mindedness, was _ ill-con- 
ceived and therefore unreal, but one could 
not withhold mild and wondering admiration 
from Raymond Lovell as he performed the 
required actions, said the required words, 
registered the required but psychologically 
false moods. Michael Warre and Ursula 
Howells were very effective as young lovers 
in peril and Frank Duncan made brief and 
rather endearingly comic appearances. 

G.M. 


“Two Dozen Red Roses” 


ROM a cast of five, plus telephone, 

deduct two servants, and three principals 
are left to hold the stage for an evening’s 
entertainment. It suggests a vivid story of 
rich characterisation’ to keep an audience 
responsive and satisfied. 

In fact, the story is slight to evanescence, 
the characterisation of similar substance. 
Kenneth Horne’s English adaptation of Aldo 
de Benedetti’s Italian comedy is agreeable 
but adds nothing to the original. So we are 
left with a comedy quite Latin in conception 
and very British in execution. 

A Roman matron approaching middle age 

is bored with her husband. He, at first by 
accident, sends her flowers, with anonymous 
notes from an admirer. The flowers work 
upon the marital relations to the point of 
separation, until the truth is out and the 
marriage is saved. 
_ There is no wit in the telling of this bare 
little story, but a pleasant atmosphere, and 
the audience is not unamused. It falls to 
Evelyn Laye to portray the wife, and this 
essay in comedy by an actress of musical 
reputation is interesting. Being Miss Laye, 
her presence is gracious enough; being 
without much depth or any wit in the writing 
of Marina, she can only suggest that her 
powers of comedy may be equal to heavier 
demands. 

Edwin Styles is the husband, most 

consistent in his comedy acting, playing 
Alberto with a suitable bewilderment at the 
havoc created by floral deception. 
_ Michael Shepley is the bachelor friend, at 
times the butt of husband and wife, at times 
the friend in need. His voice and manne 
are English of the English, and from this 
arose our conviction that a Roman comedy 
in straying across the Channel had gaine¢ 
ao substance en route. 

Sally Rogers is very well worthy of hel 
company as the maid, nicely played, and 
altogether rather too nice for the Latin 
exuberance of Michael Tannis’ florist. F.J.D. 


'The Heiress” 


B Dr. Sloper reminds his gauche 
daughter, Catherine, that their 
ientlemen guests cannot be seated 
ile she still stands. A scene from 
st 1 of John Gielgud’s production 
the successful play by Ruth and 
gustus Goetz at the Haymarket 
atte: »In_the: picture, EL: to Rs 
e Gillian Howell as Marian 
“mond, Donald Sinden as Arthur 
swnsend, Gillian Lind as Lavinia 
icnniman, Madge Compton as 
dizabeth Almond, James Donald 
s Morris Townsend, Ralph 
ichardson as Dr. Sloper and 
eggy Ashcroft as Catherine. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


The Foolish 
0M TO Gentlewoman” 


5 A characteristic study of Sybil 

Thorndike as she appears in 
ie title role of Margery Sharp’s 
lever play which is enjoying a 
iccessful run at the Duchess 
‘heatre. The Foolish Gentle- 
‘oman is a London Mask Theatre 
‘ompany’s production and there 
re also outstanding performances 
om Lewis Casson and Mary 
ferrall. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


‘Communism, 


New Shows of the Month (Continued) 


“Whe Rising Wind” 


F LEE GILBERT’S play about “the 

rising wind” of intolerance in American 
university life, provoked by fears of 
opens tediously with more 
verbosity than virtuosity, it comes to life 
with a bang in Act II, and achieves the true 
stuff of drama. (almost melodrama) before 
the curtain falls on Act III. 

Its wordiness is, however, evident through- 
out, and one is the more painfully conscious 
of it because it is a wordiness not always 
easy to follow in the American accent. 

There can, however, be nothing but praise 
for Peter Cotes’ direction and for the per- 
formance given by his admirably balanced 
company on the play’s first London 
production at the Embassy Theatre, fresh 
from its recent début at Manchester’s 


| Library Theatre. 


When, in the first scene of Act II, to the 
surprise of the respectable law abiding 
theatre audience, “ Fascist’ hecklers planted 
among them rudely interrupted a mild 
professor’s innocuous speech in defence of 
liberty and stormed the stage, the realistic 
free fight which followed livened things up 
considerably, and from that moment the 
play really took a grip. 

The leading contemporary exponent of the 
“group theatre”” movement, Mr. Cotes has 


Sos 1827 


assembled a company of players for whom, 
in the true repertory tradition, “the play’s 
the thing” and not the personal triumph of 
this or that player. But personal triumphs 
are not thereby precluded. 

Witness both Joan Miller and Josephine 
Fraser, in the strongly contrasted parts of 
Frances and Arlene Shelley, daughters of the 
liberal minded professor (Wensley Pithey), 
whose stand for tolerance and free speech is 
the theme of the play. These three were’ 
memorable performances. 

The story of The Rising Wind is the 
struggle for, and within, Professor Shelley’s 
soul, torn as he is between the tug of 
conscience and his academic loyalties, and 
also between his divided parental affections. 
On the side of worldly wisdom, self interest 
and the presumed interests of his university 
is his brilliant, scheming elder daughter, 
Frances, successful columnist and social 
climber. On the side of his conscience 
ardently ranges herself, the younger girl. 

It is, however, less the struggle for the 
Professor’s soul than the gradual unmasking 
of the essentially evil character of the 
domineering, unscrupulous Frances that 
rivets the attention. A fascinating perform- 
ance, this of Joan Miller’s—in turn subtle, 
seductive, cunning, sophisticated, tem- 
pestuous and sheer “ Billingsgate.” 


Equally passionate in a different way, 
(Continued on page 29) 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO. LTD. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


(Right) : 

Thomas: 1 see a gleam of hell in 
you, madam. You understand 
those bells perfectly. 

John Gielgud as Thomas 

Mendip, a discharged soldier 

who, tired of life, seeks to 

get hanged for a murder he 

did not commit. For this 

purpose he invades the house 

of Hebble Tyson, Mayor of 
the small market town of 
‘Cool Clary. (Right): Nora 
Nicholson as Margaret 
Devize. 


(Below): 
Margaret: Humphrey, why do you 
have to be carried, my dear? 

i Humphrey: I didn’t knock myself 
down. Why should I pick my- 
self up? Daffodils for my future 
wife. 


| David Evans as Nicholas 
| Devize, Claire Bloom as 
. Alizon Eliot, Richard Leech 
«as Humphrey Devize and 


] Richard Burton as Richard. 


Olen OG Burning 


ual comedy, set in the 15th century “either 
duced at the Arts Theatre Club in March 
uctions Ltd., in a brilliant 
costumes by Oliver Messel. 


PICTURES BY ANGUS McBEAN 
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iil 


Jennet: Do you know how 
many walls there are between 
the garden of the Magpie past 
Lazar's field, Slink Alley and 
Poorsoul Pond to the gate of 
your paddock? 

Tyson: I’m not to be seduced 
I’m not attending. 

Jennet: Eight. I've come over 
them all. 

A pretty problem is set 

for the Mayor with the 

arrival of Jennet Jourde- 

mayne (Pamela Brown), a 

fascinating young woman 

who is accused of being a 

witch and _ has _ been 

chased over hill and dale. 


(Left): 
Thomas: 


liturgical, 
base old man! 
yut my murders? 


The insistent demand to 
be hanged by the impor- 
tunate soldier is another 
reason for the procrastin- 
ating Mayor’s agitation. 


(Left): 

Margaret: The street’s. gone 
mad. They've seen a shoot- 
ing star. 

The superstitious crowd 

outside get out of hand. 

(L. to R.): Eliot Make- 

ham as the absent-minded 

old Chaplain, Harcourt 

Williams as Hebble 

Tyson, the Mayor, and 

Peter Bull as Edward 

Tappercoom, the  hard- 

headed Justice who is 

called in to assist in the 
matter of the self-accused 

“murderer” and the pro- 

testing “‘witch.” 


‘yson: I’m glad to tell you an 
idea has formed in my mind, 
a possible solution. 


[he prisoners are thrown 
into the dungeons but 
lhere is still no proof that 
is a witch or 
Thomas Mendip a 
murderer. 


Margaret: Come with me and 
t have your forehead seen to. 


here is constant diver- 
Mein. the rivalry 
etween the two Devize 
rothers over Alizon 
"ot, who is betrothed to 
mphrey. Alizon, how- 
Wer, is in love with 
(chard, the orphaned 
clerk. 


winet: Was it for laughter’s 
sake you told them you were 
the Devil? Or why did you? 
womas: Honesty, madam, 
«common honesty. 


the prisoners begin to 
|ke more than a passing 
interest in each other. 


Jennet: You are making yourself a breeding-ground for love, and mu 
afraid of, since in a little while neither of us may exist? 


the long time of waiting to hear what their fate is to be, the bewitching Jennet 
begins to shake the soldier’s philosophy of life. 


Jennet: .h come suddenly upon my heart and Thomas: 1 demand fair play for the criminal classes. 
where it is I see no help for. ¢ 
So far neither the thumb-screw nor the bland- 
Thomas: We're lost, both irretrievably lost— ishments of Jennet have visibly weakened the 
Tappercoom: Certainly. The woman has confessed. soldier’s desire to be hanged. 
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chard: Life is coming back. 


When a woman faints, even if she is a ‘“‘witch,” 
very fond of life and the thought of burning at the stake is more than she can bear. 


all the gentlemen gather round. Jennet is 
Later 


the Mayor indulges a whim by inviting her to the party which is held at his house that night, 
and for which she is decked in borrowed plumes. 5 


Alizon: I love you quite as much as I love St. Anthony 
and rather more than I love St. John of the Cross. 


Richard: But putting haloes on one side, as a man, 
could you love me, Alizon? 


Alizon and Richard plan an elopement. 


Jennet: Doesn’t my position seem pitiable to you? 
Humphrey: Pitiable, yes. It makes me long for you 
intolerabl Now, be a saint and tell me I may come 
to your cell. 
During the party Jennet is pursued b 
Humphrey. 


Thomas: And as for 5 < your apple-blos n back into the roots of the of Knowledge where 
you got it from! 
Thomas springs upon his rival with an alacrity one would not have expected from a man 
who finds life flat and insupportable. 


(Below): 


Alizon: We had to come back. you see, because nobody now will be able to burn her. 


Alizon’s elopement with Richard comes to nothing. The two return and there is great 
satisfaction all round when Jennet Jourdemayne is cleared of the charge of being a witch. 


>, 


Y 


Skipps: But I'm as good a miser- 
able offender as any man _ here 

: F 

| present, ladies excepted. 


(The arrival of Matthew 

Skipps, the drunken tramp 

I Esmé Percy) is certain proof 

lthat Thomas Mendip is no 

mmurderer, for it was Skipps 

lthe soldier alleged was his 
victim. 


Skipps: Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 


The loquacious, rowdy and 
drunken Skipps is removed 
forcibly from the scene. An 
hilarious moment towards 
the end of the play, by 
which time Thomas Mendip 
has fallen completely under 
the spell of Jennet Jourde- 
mayne and the two go off to 
face life together after the 
time honoured fashion of a 
man with a maid. 


“ One 
Wild 
Oat a 


(Left): 


Humphrey Proudfoot (Robert- 
son Hare): Heavens above! 
It's past two o'clock. Oh 
this just isn’t true! It only 
seems a few weeks ago that 
Cherrie was safely tucked in 
bed by six p.m. 


Constance Lorne as Mrs. 
Proudfoot comforts her 
husband who is worried 
about their daughter’s 
lateness. 


(Left): 


Humphrey: As for your good- 
evening, its 2.15 a.m. pre- 
cisely. What does it mean— 
where have you been—and 
where is my daughter? 


Robert Morton as 
Gregory Throstle, clerk in 
solicitor Proudfoot’s 
office, a  discomforted 
suitor who arrives from a 
night club with a black 

eye. 


(Left): 


Cherrie (June Sylvaine): He 
lives just above us. He’s up 
there now—three little floors 
up—taking off his collar and 
tie, and whispering, ‘‘Oh, 
Cherrie, Cherrie, Cherrie!”’ 


Cherrie, unconcerned at 
her parents’ distress over 
her visit to a night club 
with Fred Gilbey, son of 
the hated and despised 
Alfred Gilbey, announces 
she is going to marry him. 


Scenes from 
Vernon Syl- 
ine’s clever 
wv farce which 
is already 
pyed many 
mnths’ success 
ithe Garrick 
patre. The 
>mpany 
ently suffered 
sad loss 
ough the 
(th of Alfred 
Daeg 

Riscoe 

filled the 

» in his own 
mitable style, 
that One 
ld Oat re- 
fins one of 
e biggest 
yws in Town. 


PICTURES 


Alfred Gilbey (Arthur Riscoe): You fool, you’ve got it all wrong! My name’s Alfred Guibey. 
In his effort to blacken Fred Gilbey’s character, Mr. Proudfoot discovers that 


the inquiry agent has delved into the past and present of the father instead of 
the son. (Tom Squire as Mr. Pepys, and Ruth Maitland as Mrs. Gilbey.) 


i Fred Gilbey (ohn Stone): Well, its time you pulled : : ‘ n 
yourself together . . . Fooling about with a woman Alfred Gilbey and Gloria Samson (Anne 


peazoutgnmcyorsUie i)... Stapledon), one of his glamorous girl friends. 
, Alfred: Vl give you a clout on the nose in a minute. 
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(Above left): 

Alfred: Don’t go into the bedroom, 
my sweet. I’m having it all re- 
painted. I was keeping it as a 
surprise. 

Lydia: ve had enough of your sur- 
pr ! Get out of my way! 


Alfred has hidden his angry 
and worried girl friend in the 
bedroom imagining that his 
wife had gone to Eastbourne. 


(Above): 
Alfred: If you must know, I'm 
Gregory Throstle, K.C., M.G 
E.R.P., and P.A.Y.E., Legal A 
N to Mr. Gilbey and a great 
friend of all the Divorce Court 
Judges. 
Horace Sequeira, as Mr. Sam- 
son, having discovered that 
his wife is carrying on with 
Mr. Gilbey, arrives at the flat 
where Mr. Proudfoot unwill- 
ingly poses as the offending 
gentleman, who in his turn 
poses as a barrister. 


(Left): 

Audrey (Helene Burls): How ye 
loved free-wheeling down the hills! 
You did live dangerously, didn’t 
you? Do you remember how wor- 
ried I used to get when you 
wouldn't p your hands on the 
handlebars? 

Alfred, bent on revenging 

himself on Mr. Proudfoot for 

revealing his personal life and 
intent on marrying his son to 

Cherrie, discovers that Hum- 

phrey had shed “one wild oat” 

in his youth. His old sweet- 

heart, Audrey, is found, who 

quickly asks Mr. Proudfoot 

what he intends to do to make 

amends for leaving her and 
her little boy. 


Audrey: I don’t touch tea. Alfred: Shall I tell you how I found out? He 
Gilbey: Fancy that. And you in the Civil Service. started to talk in his sleep. I used to keep 
sguised as Humphrey’s wife, Alfred, feeling that se ake with coffee in a thermos. I 
idrey is going a bit too far with her blackmailing, i id I would miss a titbit. 
tells her he is aware of his “husband's” past. 


Gilbey: Please, at least let us behave like ladies. 
he noisy scrimmage in the effort to obtain possession of the boy’s birth certificate results 
in the arrival of two surprised wives. 
23 
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Charles (Charles Groves): Cut it out, Humphrey. Don’t start that. Humphrey: Go o Gilbey ae your 
Ps -he- ~ Ca ae | a) ce an 9d aq " 
Mr. Proudfoot, pull yourself together. chance, Settle it once and for a 


Having drunk more whisky than he should, Humphrey pee ike ae ts. 5 ee. 
becomes hysterical at the thought of the dilemma he aa aisle — ae a a cy 
is in, much to Gilbey’s butler’s alarm. BSS abi nee Se ) 


Gregory: ve got a certified copy of a much more interesting certificate. The Miss Audrey Cuttle who used to 


live at Opsley, passed away twenty years ago. Humphrey: Oh may the Lord be praised. I mean, poor soul; I’m sorry. 
The fraudulent Audrey is unmasked. 


An amusing moment towards the end of the play. 
24 
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Scenes from John 
Clements’ outstanding 
eduction of George Farqu- 
’s famous play. A delight 
both ear and eye, this 
ilised rendering has cos- 
nes by Elizabeth Haffenden 
i settings by Roger Rams- 
| Vivienne Kernot and 
any Taylor. Elton Hayes 
28 appropriate ballads be- 
een curtains and the music, 
posed and arranged by 
kiie Bridgwater, is an 
egral part of this version’s 
elegance and gaiety. 


1 the picture above Thomas Aimwell and Francis Archer, “two gentlemen of broken 
ortunes, the first as master, the second as servant,” arrive at an Inn near Lichfield and are 
‘eeted by Boniface, the landlord, and Cherry, his daughter. | (L. to R.): Robert Eddison 
; Aimwell, John Clements as Archer, David Bird as Boniface, and Gwen Cherrell as 
herry. In the other picture Lady Bountiful (“a country gentlewoman foolishly fond of 
=r son, Squire Sullen”) proceeds to church with her daughter and daughter-in-law. 
.. to R.): Phyllis Relph as Lady Bountiful, Kay Hammond as Mrs. Sullen, her daughter- 
in-law, Iris Russell as Dorinda, her daughter, and Clare Bradley as Gipsy, the maid. 


PICTURES BY HOUSTON-ROGERS 
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Debonair Francis Archer, posing a: 
the servant, meets the provocative 
Mrs. Sullen. Meantime, in searctl 
of a wealthy bride to repair thei 
fortunes, Aimwell has seen 
Dorinda in church, 


| 
Costumes by | 
L. & H. Nathan Ltd. | 

| 


(Below): 


Gibbet, the highwayman, calls a 
the Inn, and gives an account 0 
his recent exploits. 


Thomas Aimwell gains entrance to Lady Bountiful’s house by feigning illness, and 
(below) he begins to make great headway with the charming and innocent Dorinda. 


In pursuit of the adorable and unhappily married Mrs. Sullen, 
Francis Archer is bold enough to secrete himself in her boudoir. 
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EXE Oe 


Gibbet chooses this night to burgle Lady Bountiful’s house and Francis 

Archer, given this unexpected opportunity of rescuing his lady from the 

highwayman, is turned into a hero. (On the bed Charles Lloyd Pack as | Costumes 
Scrub, Squire Sullen’s servant). (Below): A scene towards the end of by 

the play, when the complications are all straightened out. In the picture _L. & H. Nathan 


(left) are Hamlyn Benson as Squire Sullen (‘a country blockhead, brutal 
to his wife’) and (right) Alwyne Whatsley as Sir Charles Freeman, 
brother to Mrs. Sullen. All ends happily when the Squire agrees to part 
with his wife and Dorinda forgives Thomas Aimwell for his deception. 


New Shows of the Month = (Continued) “ Sleep on My Shoulder ” 
maively fervent with youth’s generous 4 : 
enthusiasm and loyalty to an idea, Josephine ee ER ANTE cE P aid ay ia 
Presets Arlene stood up splendidly to her the As ect of another la pron 
| sister’s ferocious onslaught. Wensley Pithey Michael P Clayton ation p Ftonce 
gave us a Professor, the essence of sensitive Slag edi vals lesa tea billed 
feeling, a fond father and quietly stubborn 5, 4 fantasy eoid Thar Se shad 
| yet somewhat woolly-minded idealist. Not and sticky. ED DOES Ona ee 
_a strong character but fine and very human. ious meringue of flimsy sentiment an er 


As John Candella, the student protegé pseudo-symbolism. The scene is that 
| (beloved by Arlene) whose championship is spiritual home of a considerable gaggle of 
| the Professor’s undoing, Tony Britton gave modern playwrights, the select saloon bar, 
;a sound rendering of a likeable type of in this instance in bombed and ivy-mantled 
(earnest young reformer, nothing like as ruins. Here a picking of Belgravians return 
“red” as -painted by his witch-hunting to recapture something from the past. 
(opponents. Such young idealists died Characters appear and create situations with 
| horribly in their thousands in Hitler’s Reich, a dream-like haphazardness. The players 
‘in Mussolini’s Italy—and, one suspects, in make their moves and take their tricks with 
( concentration camps of the opposite totali- charm, skill and enjoyment. Occasionally, 
{ tarian persuasion. Intolerance, one reminds amidst a fog of pretentious dialogue a witty 
( oneself, is not the monopoly of any one race line emerges like a torch in a black-out. 


ee 


(or “‘-ism.” Unqualified praise can be given to Ahe 

Brian Haines had a thankless part as the Cast. Indeed a goodly company had $een 
[husband of the wildcat Frances, but Ssembled and it was a pleasure fo watch 
< succeeded in bringing the character to life. pon coe Hees ele ee oe 

With this highly competent and interesting | ees fo: 4 UN cg ri , gS a 
| production the Arts Council of Great Britain ‘OV!98 W! th oa ae oS re corapaatit 
1made a good start with their repertory ec. a ee see 10D hie 
{theatre festival at the Embassy Theatre, Planter; atricia aL ee aS a: att 
\ which goes on till 24th July. sentimentally regretful young girl; Fait 
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A dramatic moment from the New York production of 
A Streetcar Named Desire showing Ralph Meeker and 
Uta Hagen in the leading roles formerly played by 
Marlon Brando and Jessica Tandy. 


(Picture by Eileen Darby) 


N a few months, English theatregoers will 
be qualified to join in on one of New 
York’s favourite theatrical topics of con- 
versation: Which is the better play, Death 
of a Salesman or A Streetcar Named Desire? 


and who has the greater talent, Arthur 
Miller or Tennessee Williams?—and it 
should prove every bit as_ interesting, 


stimulating and inconclusive as London’s 
pet topic of a year or so ago: Who is the 
greater actor, John Gielgud or Sir Laurence 
Olivier? As is so often the case, the one 
with the latest success usually has the edge 
over his opponent, and so it is Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman which has the 
most supporters at the present time. How- 
ever, London is to get Death of a Salesman 
first, some time in July, with Paul Muni in 
the starring role, and A Streetcar Named 
Desire won't be arriving until October, with 
Vivien Leigh in the lead under her husband’s 
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Broads 


OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


direction, so perhaps Mr. Williams will 
eventually wind up on top again on your 
side of the Atlantic. 

This department has always been rather 
strongly on the side of Mr. Williams, and a 
recent return visit to Streetcar, primarily to 
see two new actors in the roles created by 
Jessica Tandy and Marlon Brando, left us 
righteously convinced that we are absolutely 
correct in our judgment. The tragedy of 
Blanche du Bois, the fading Southern belle, 
who cannot stand up under the biows of 
reality and finds sanctuary only by fleeing 
to insanity, is as complete a work of art as 
the contemporary American theatre has 
seen and seems to operate on the level of 
genius. Everything about the play is above 
and beyond technical brilliance. There is 
“instinctive rightness’ about the character- 
isations, the poetic prose dialogue, rare 
individual scenes, magical settings, lighting 
and costumes minutely called for in the 
original script, and they blend perfectly into 
making a theatrical masterpiece. And it is 
this basic “instinctive rightness’? which 
perhaps accounts for Mr. Williams’ 
inarticulateness when plagued with the 
question: “ But what is the theme of A 
Streetcar Named Desire?” or “How did 
you get the theme for this play?” He is 
always genuinely amazed by the critics who 
discover the theme and find many, many 
meanings in the tragedy, for as far as he is 
concerned, he has only started with an 
unfortunate girl and has dramatically tried 
to tell her story. On the other hand, Arthur 
Miller can discuss his tragedy of Willie 
Loman, the aging travelling salesman whose 
life adds up to a total failure that he 
desperately refuses to understand and whose 
revelation brings about his suicide, with 
authoritative thoroughness from any angle: 
psychological, sociological, moral, with a 
persuasive dramatic theory on the “ tragedy 
of the common man,” etc., and it is perhaps 
because this documentation is so complete 
that you become aware of it in the playing 
and feel the tragedy of Death of a Salesman 
is a trifle too pat. But the truly impressive 
thing about Salesman is the way Mr. Miller 
drives his characters from one emotional 
peak to another, progressively rising in 
intensity, until the audience is shattered by 
the almost unbearable emotion. Add to this 
the fact that each member of the audience 
can easily identify himself in some way with 
Willie Loman, and you have the reason why 
Death of a Salesman is well on its way 

(Continued on page 35) 


Return of a 


Pioneer 


by 


ERIC JOHNS 


(Right): 
PETER COTES 


whose production of The Rising 
Wind was seen recently at the 
Embassy and whose company is 
coming for a season of plays at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, in August. 
(Portrait by Fayer) 


BRORN pioneer and fiery champion of the 

group theatre in this country, Peter Cotes 
has returned to London after eight months 
in Manchester, where he fearlessly and 
successfully paid homage to a number of 
worthwhile dramatists with a starless team 
of players at the Library Theatre. During 
his season in the North he directed the Peter 
Cotes Players, a group of enthusiastic artists, 
eager to work under their producer’s guid- 
ance to interpret both new and old play- 
wrights. To bring the work of the author 
to life through the medium of the theatre 
is the object of their professional existence 
and they triumphantly applied their theories 
to new plays, such as The Rising Wind, 
Home of the Brave and Land of The Living, 
and to rarely performed classics such as 
Anna Christie, John Gabriel Borkman and 
Miss Julie. Next month is to see these 
players at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
working according to the same _ starless 
principles which governed their season in 
Manchester. 

“Our residence in Manchester proved a 
profitable experience,’ observed Mr. Cotes. 
“I believe that a city of that size, with a 
population of nearly a million, needs a 
serious theatre. Since the days of Miss 
Horniman at the Gaiety it has had no 
theatre to match the greatness of its news- 
paper, The Maiichester Guardian, or its 
orchestra, the Halle. It needs a theatre with 
a set policy to run alongside the large com- 
mercial playhouses which offer Annie Get 
Your Gun, September Tide, The Chocolate 
Soldier and other popular touring fare. 

“Many tributes were paid to the Com- 
pany at.the end of the season, publicly 
confirming that they had achieved what they 
set out to do. Perhaps the most gratifying 
result of our stay is the strong movement 
now afoot in Manchester to establish a 
permanent civic theatre with a resident 
repertory company, run on the lines of our 
recent season. It goes to prove that there 
is a public for serious plays in Manchester, 
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a restless section of inhabitants not content 
with the popular presentations of the touring 
managers. The Library premises at present 
are not suitable for the headquarters of so 
important an undertaking. 

“Contrary to expectations, the really 
serious plays proved the most popular. 
Anna Christie, playing to 90 per cent. 
capacity audiences, drew more than twice the 
number that came to Caste. Strindberg’s 
Miss Julie was a close runner-up, when 
Manchester saw a public performance of the 
play for the first time. Such a response to 
our plays indicated solid support for the 
serious theatre. Those merely in search of 
escapism are content to seek it in the large 
commercial theatres or in one of the sixty 
cinemas operating in the city. 


* * * 


““My company rather prided themselves 
on the precision of their playing, being keen 
continually 


men and women working 
together in one worthwhile play after 
another. Their team-work attracted instant 


attention and won universal praise when 
recently seen in London at the Embassy 
Theatre at Swiss Cottage. Yet, actors who 
leave London must be prepared to be for- 
gotten, even though they love the’ theatre 
passionately and only leave the West End, 
and sacrifice the fanfare of stardom, in order 
to undertake work which they consider more 
significant in their profession. The public 
is loyal only to established favourites. They 
will cheer the return of Gertrude Lawrence 
or Gladys Cooper after ten years’ absence, 


(Continued overleaf) 


Return of a Pioneer Contd.) 


but it is different with artists only just 
beginning to make a name. Ten months in 
the provinces is enough to envelop them in 
oblivion, as far as the West End is con- 
cerned, where playgoers have to be reminded 
of the promising work they did in the past. 
It may not be very encouraging, but I am 
glad to say it has little adverse effect on 
those to whom artistic satisfaction means so 
much more than worldly success. 


“The critical response of provincial 
audiences is not so very different from that 
of Shaftesbury Avenue playgoers. It is a 
mistake to imagine that out-of-London 
theatre-goers are unthinking masses because 
they pack the house to see film stars in plays 
which so often fail when they get to Town. 
At first glance it looks as if such people 
lacked discrimination, but one might think 
otherwise on hearing their reactions after 
the show. These over-publicised celluloid 
celebrities cause a flutter of excitement in 
the city before they open, with the result 
that the advance booking is usually very 
heavy. If the play is only presented for a 
week, people cannot afford to wait for the 
Press notices, or they run the risk of being 
crowded out. So it frequently happens that 
the theatre is sold out blindly before the 
opening night. In the West End, where a 
play is put on for an indefinite run, play- 
goers can afford to wait until the critics have 
had their say. 

“ Amateurs surprised me by their complete 
indifference to the professional theatre. The 
amateur movement is very strong in the 
Manchester area, so when during our season 
we instituted block booking of seats at 
advantageous prices, we expected to welcome 
a number of amateur  actor-playgoers. 
Though banks, factories and other commer- 
cial organisations came along, I think I am 
correct in saying that not one amateur 
society bought a block of seats. They seem 
to have no desire to learn from the 
professional stage and are content to enjoy 
being big fish in their own little ponds. 


“ By our post-Manchester appearances in 
London and Brighton, we have proved that 
a group organisation does not depend on a 
brick and mortar playhouse. Once the team 
spirit is there, and suitably directed, the 
ensemble playing is all that matters. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra plays just as well in 
London as in its home-town, and the same 
principle holds good of actors out to serve 
their author as loyally as Eugene Ormandy 
and his musicians interpret their composers. 
A group of seasoned team-players, believing 
that the play’s the thing, are capable of 
giving complete satisfaction to their 
audience, whether they be dilletante play- 
goers in a Shaftesbury Avenue theatre or 
determined miners in a Rhondda Valley 
welfare club.” 
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New Shows of the Month (Continued) 

Brook as an amusing, lovable though super- 
ficial and mannered actress; Joan Hickson 
as the cockney old-stager who kept the pub; 
all were lovely in their turn. There were 
only three men. Geoffrey Dunn as a success- 
ful playwright, complacent yet unsatisfied 
and _ half-regretful; Dirk Bogarde as a 
blinded airman who has never loved; 
Anthony Forwood as a successful architect 
and Casanova; all did their stuff very nicely. 
Charming people in a mess of Barrie-cum- 
Coward-cum-Arlen. H.G.M. 


“Much Ado About Nothing” 


HE season at the Open Air Theatre 

opened on 2nd June, when Much Ado 
About Nothing was performed on_ the 
greensward. I had the luck to attend on a 
wet evening and the performance was given 
under cover. This I have always preferred 
but now my preference is strengthened 
because a new marquee is provided against 
the rigours of our English summer. This 
is a real theatre and contains a sensible and 
attractive Elizabethan permanent set 
designed by Joseph Carl. 

In Robert Atkins’ production, Shakespeare 
is allowed to speak for himself and is well 
served by the company. John Carew’s sage 
and courtly Leonato, Tristan Rawson’s 
genial Don Pedro and Antony Eustrel’s 
sauve Benedick set a standard eminent and 
admirable. Olive Gregg’s Beatrice is 
nowhere on this level of presentation, being 
a little forced and rural. Patricia Kneale 
makes a wan, appealing Hero, and a. new- 
comer, Huia Munro, puts Margaret in the 
picture. Raymond Rollett’s Dogberry, vast 
and rotund, round-eyed and _ bell-tongued, 
wins much applause. H.G.M. 


‘Spanish Rhapsody” 


8 PANISH Rhapsody brought with it 
colour, beauty and a feverish energy— 
all the ingredients to stir the sluggish blood 
of a London audience. Here was a flash of 
warm Spain, now deceptively indolent, now 
bursting into a frenzy of movement. All this, 
but not the exhilaration and the technique 
which conquers hearts and audiences. 

The mechanics of Spanish dancing—the 
tense posing and caricaturing, the facile 
mime, the rhythmic clicking of heels and 
castanets—were there. But Ana Esmeralda 
and her company had not that prevision and 
elusive “feeling” for the dance which alone 
can fully stir both the emotions and the 
intellect. 

One ballet, describing the meeting of a 
French nobleman and a Spanish girl, their 
love, and the conflict of race and tempera- 
ment, exploited the difference between 
classical ballet and Spanish. Unintentionally 
perhaps, there was throughout the choreo- 


graphy a touch of malice, which tended to 
(Continued on page 37) 


Whispers from 
the Wings 


LOOKER ON 


AMELA BROWN might well be the 

proudest actress in London, being able to 
say that her present part of the Witch in The 
Lady’s Not For Burning at the Globe 
Theatre was written specially for her by the 
author, Christopher Fry. It is a play that 
will make history and take its place among 
the classic comedies of our dramatic litera- 
ture. It is a playgoer’s joy, and Tennent 
Productions are to be congratulated upon 
engaging past-masters of their particular 
crafts to bring so distinguished a piece of 
writing to life on the stage. Apart from a 
cast that beggars description, John Gielgud’s 
production and Oliver Messel’s scenery and 
costumes help to weave a spell of enchant- 
ment such as we have not experienced in the 
West End for many a season. 

“ Until I met Christopher Fry,” confessed 
Pamela Brown, “ I had never seen a verse 
play that I considered really funny, apart 
from odd scenes in Shakespeare. I first 
encountered Mr. Fry at Oxford when I was 
appearing in a series of revues at the Play- 
house. He wrote some of our most success- 
ful songs and some of our most amusing 
sketches, the sort of thing that Hermione 
Gingold would have adored. He told me 
one night that he had written some plays, 
but added that they were in verse. Rather 
rudely, I asked why? He ignored the 
question and assured me that they were very 
funny. I replied that such a statement hardly 
made sense, but at a later date I willingly ate 
my words when he took me to a performance 
of his play, A Phenix Too Frequent, which 
struck me as madly funny. Yet I am 
tempted to believe that many who saw the 
play did not realise that it was written in 
verse, as the humour bubbles so infectiously 
to the surface. 

“I was more than flattered when Mr. Fry 
informed me that he was writing the part 
of Jennet Jourdemayne specially for me in 
The Lady's Not For Burning. Not so 
broadly comic as some of the other 
characters, she turned out to be a witty, 
romantic girl after my own heart. The lines 
proved easy to learn, but it is necessary to 
steer the ship very carefully at each per- 
formance if the same laughs are to be 
secured every time. As Mr. Fry often builds 
up to a laugh in the tail-piece of a long 
sentence, the artist dare not draw breath 
half-way or the humorous intention is 
muffed. The author attended rehearsals and 
was of enormous help to the cast, always 
tolerant and ready to see the player’s point 
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Angus McB 


PAMELA BROWN 
in The Lady's Not For Burning. 


of view. He could make a fortune in the 
so-called commercial theatre, but he refuses 
to allow either fashion or finance to dictate 
to his work. He wants to write in verse, so 
he continues to do so.” 

The Lady's Not For Burning is a play 
of atmosphere, so picturesquely and miracu- 
lously caught by Oliver Messel in _ his 
entrancing conception of the 15th Century 
room in the house of the Mayor of Cool 
Clary. The designs for the costumes fit the 
characters like the proverbial glove and John 
Gielgud’s lighting has the magic of a 
Whistler nocturne—so no wonder the cast 
is happy! The first act takes place on an 
April afternoon, in the season of sudden 
showers. The clouding over of the sky in 
the middle of the scene and the subsequent 
burst of sunshine is an inspiration to the cast 
and a source of esthetic pleasure to the 
audience. At another moment Mr. Gielgud 
creates a touch of lyric beauty as moonlight 
silvers the leaves of a tree seen through the 
stone-work of the pointed window. 

On the cover of the programme for this 
play one reads a quotation from a convict 
who confessed falsely to murder just over 
two years ago. He said, “In the past I 
wanted to be hung. It was worth while being 
hung to be a hero, seeing that life was not 
really worth living.’ Many people wonder 

(Continued on page 35) 


Hamlet Takes a Bus Ride 


FFOLLOWING the tradition of troupers in 

the days before railways, Margaret 
Webster, daughter of the late Dame May 
Whitty, is taking a Shakespearean company 
literally “on the road.” It opened in 
Buffalo last September, since when the 
company has been touring by lorry and bus, 
playing Hamiet and Macbeth to audiences 
underwritten by colleges, schools and 
community groups. 

“The plan combines old ideas and new,” 
Miss Webster told me recently in New York. 
“What is newest about it is having per- 
formances booked under guarantee, like 
concerts. The bus and lorry are essentials, 
though, because we must operate on a 
smaller budget than the ordinary stage show, 
and the cost of train travel would be 
prohibitive.” 

Railways are a late innovation for actors, 
anyway, she points out. They used to travel 
by coach or horseback, or sometimes they 
just walked. For Miss Webster’s troupe, 
going from one college to another, the high- 
ways are often the shortest routes possible. 
Besides, as she points out, moving scenery 
and equipment on so many one-night stands 
would be very expensive by any other 
method. 

The prevailing method with touring com- 
panies is to take everything by lorry from 
the theatre to the railway station and load 
it into the luggage van. At the next stand 
things must be unloaded, hauled to the 
theatre, and there re-handled. 

After the performance they are reloaded 
once more and put aboard the luggage van 
again. 

Miss Webster’s system is simpler. Her 
company rolls right up to the door of the 
theatre and unloads. After the show things 
go back into the lorry and are not touched 
again until they are carried into the next 
theatre. 

Carefully planned for these uses, the inner 
layout of the lorry was devised by one of 
Miss Webster’s friends. Wolfgang Roth 
designed for her settings that can be 
speedily packed and which require a 
minimum of space. 

The lorry is a marvel of ingenuity, and 
seems amazingly small to hold all that it 
does, being the two-ton size. There is a 
scenery dock with spaces fitting the units 
of the sets and so arranged that certain parts 
of the settings can travel without being 
dismantled. The company also carries its 
own lighting equipment; some theatres being 
amply supplied, others not. Then there are 
the “ props ”—because even in Shakespeare 
you need chairs and benches. There is even 
a cradle, too, for one scene in Macbeth. 
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by FRANCIS MUSGRAVE 


It is an imposing little truck, painted in 
blue and silver, and in big letters it 
proclaims “ Margaret Webster Shakespeare 
Company.” : 

As for the bus, the only rearrangement in 
it is that the back seats have been taken out 
to provide room for costumes to hang there. 
In this way a deal of pressing and ironing 
is avoided. In any case, the bus is easier for 
the cast than trying to cope with train 
schedules. ; 

Miss Webster is no stranger to touring, 
having acquired her early training for the 
stage travelling all over Britain with a Ben 
Greet company. She knows full well what 
it means to catch that local to the junction 
at 6.30 a.m. When her father and mother 
first toured America with Irving and Terry, 
the company travelled in a private railway 
coach. This; like a private bus, relieved 
players of the responsibility for train con- 
nections. Her father, Ben Webster, cailed it 
“as easy as shooting at a sitting duck.” 

Margaret Webster claims that hers is the 
first professional dramatic company to go out 
of New York booked by a concert bureau. 
Her cast is all-Equity, and the craft unions 
are represented too. 

Carol Goodner, well-known film and 
Broadway actress, who will be remembered 
as an outstanding actress for her work over 
here in the °30s, is playing Lady Macbeth 
and Queen Gertrude; Alfred Ryder, who was 
Oswald in Ibsen’s Ghosts with Eve Le 
Gallienne last year in New York, is Hamlet 
and Malcolm; Joseph Holland is Macbeth 
and King Claudius, and there are twenty-two 
members in the cast altogether. The two 
productions were selected by the simple 
means of sending questionnaires to organisa- 
tions interested in the tour. 

Margaret Webster travelled with the com- 
pany until she was satisfied that everything 
was running smoothly, and afterwards, back 
in New York, followed her company’s 
itinerary with the aid of specially prepared 


charts. She calls them her charts-to-end-all- 
charts. Different columns give the towns 
where the company will play, dates, 


auspices, seating capacity of each theatre, 
size of stage, electrical equipment, sound 
effects, and so on. Reading across the charts 
one gets a complete picture of where the 
company is and what it is doing. 

The first entry showed that the opening in 
Buffalo was under the auspices of the 
Philharmonic Association which engaged 
the Erlanger Theatre. Most bookings, how- 
ever, are in university-owned theatres. 

The settings expand for larger theatres 
and shrink in small ones, Miss Webster 


explained. There was one college with a 
(Continued on page facing) 


Kehoes from Broadway on. 

towards becoming the most popular drama 

the American stage has ever produced. 
But to return to the purpose of our second 


Peggy Ashcroft in Edward, My Son, Wendy 
Hiller in The Heiress or Jessica Tandy in 
A Streetcar Named Desire. 

The role of Blanche du Bois is indeed a 


fascinating one, apparently open to many 
interpretations, and Vivien Leigh’s perform- 
ance this fall must surely be eagerly awaited. 
From Scarlet O’Hara to Blanche du Bois in 
ten years—but pity Miss Leigh’s make-up 
problem, as she must convince all that her 
great beauty has faded and she is 


| visit to Streetcar and the performances of 
_Uta Hagen as Blanche du Bois and Ralph 
| Meeker as Stanley Kowalski. Mr. Meeker 
| left a minor role in Mister Roberts and his 

best theatrical part to date, to replace 
| Marlon Brando as the crude, virile, violent 
| tempered ape-like Stanley, and took the line 


_of least resistance and came up with an 
exact duplication of Mr. Brando’s perform- 
ance, right down to the last gesture and vocal 
inflection. Oddly enough, this proved much 
less disconcerting than you might imagine, 
probably because Mr. Brando has already 
put the final word on the interpretation of 
Stanley’s character and it seems inconceiy- 

_ able that it could be played any other way. 

When we first reviewed Jessica Tandy’s 
| performance of Blanche for Theatre World, 
| we wrote she “is completely triumphant, 
| giving an extraordinarily perceptive interpre- 

tation to an_ extraordinarily difficult 
character. Refusing to play the part for all 
the sympathy she can stir up—an approach 
nine out of ten contemporary actresses would 
surely take—Miss Tandy spares you nothing 
in revealing the whole truth of Mr. Williams’ 
rueful heroine and it is doubtful whether 
the stage has ever seen a character become 
more completely alive.” Now, Uta Hagen is 
not an actress to be lumped with the “nine 
out of ten,’ a fact which was made very 
apparent from her first Broadway appear- 
ance as Nina in The Sea Gull with the Lunts 
and her lovely portrayal of Desdemona in 
Paul Robeson’s Othello, but still she strikes 
the mood for sympathy in her very first 
scenes and builds and underscores it until 
she reaches a tremendously affecting climax 
in her final scenes. Under this interpreta- 
tion, which is completely original and 
borrows nothing from Miss Tandy, Blanche 
loses her irritating grand airs, her snobbish 


intellectual superiority and the excessive . 


femininity of a fading beauty trying to cling 
to her youth, which provided touches of 
humour in spite of their grim overtones, and 
which seem so necessary a part of Blanche’s 
make-up, but it also leaves the actress free 
to make a straight emotional assault, which 
Miss Hagen does with brilliance. With 
some sharp, vivid and grotesque gestures, 
shrewdly punctuated into the script and 
entirely in keeping with the style of the play, 

she all but literally shows the audience 
-Blanche’s mind cracking apart. And in her 
final scenes, her style is freer and seems in 
closer rapport with Mr. Williams’ heroine, as 
she lets her emotions control her mind and 
her technical training as an actress, some- 
thing we have not seen an English actress 
do over here in recent years. Perhaps it is 
the old English reserve, but the emotion is 
always rigidly under control, as witness 
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considerably bed-worn, particularly around 
the edges. 

As the summer heat continues to exact its 
toll of the current shows, the one bright 
spot on the horizon is Irving Berlin’s Miss 
Liberty, with a book by Robert E. Sherwood 
and direction by Moss Hart. Three such 
names can, of course, afford to defy the 
summer curse, and the advance interest is 
already showing signs of equalling that for 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s South Pacific. 
with $500,000 advance sale anticipated 
before the curtain goes up in New York. 


Hamlet Takes a Bus Ride Con) 
stage only thirteen feet deep, but at another, 
Purdue University, everything is on the 
grand scale. The auditorium in this private 
theatre seats 6,146. 

Planning it all was grand fun, says this 
enterprising producer. Her company has 
platforms: in sections, and two full-width 
curtains give four backgrounds, as each side 
is different. There is also a “traveller” for 
shutting off the back of the stage so that sets 
can be changed while scenes are being 
played in front. 

Miss Webster enlarged on her idea after 
she had been rehearsing Macbeth all after- 
noon. Her blue-grey eyes had _ the 
clear-seeing look of someone who can direct 
Shakespeare without a glance at the script. 
With it all went an easy manner and a keen 
sense of humour. 

She would like to bring her Hamlet for a 
long bus ride through the English country- 
side, but this plan must wait. She has 
contracts on the other side of the Atlantic 
which will occupy her for the next two years. 


Whispers from the Wings (Conia) 
whether this statement really inspired Mr. 
Fry to write the play, but he tells me that he 
saw the convict’s words in a London evening 
paper while already at work on the play, 
which they happened to reflect most aptly. 
The part of the soldier of fortune, played by 
John Gielgud, was based on a state of mind 
shared by a number of men the author knew 
in hospital at the end of the war. They were 
men who said, or words to the same effect, 
“What on earth should I do with a road, 
that furrow on the forehead of imbecility, a 
road?” Such is the relationship between 
the 15th Century soldier and the 20th 
Century convict. 
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A view of the auditorium and stage of the Theatre Royal, 


Bristol, home of the Bristol Old Vic. 


This exquisite theatre was first opened on 30th May 1766 and is the oldest building of its kind in 


the country with a continuous existence as a theatre. 


The Royal Box is seen bottom left. 
(Picture by Desmond Tripp, Bristol) 


The Bristol Old Vie 


ue forthcoming visit on 12th July of the 

Bristol Old Vic Company to take part 
in the Repertory Theatre Festival at the 
Embassy will remind London once again of 
the important work the company is doing in 
the West Country. They will appear in the 
Festival in Wilderness of Monkeys by Peter 
Watling (author of Rain on the Just), which 
this writer saw them perform in Bristol in 
March. 

That occasion stirred memories of child- 
hood’s first visit to any theatre. Then it was 
a pantomime of none too high an order at 
the Theatre Royal, tail end of some ignoble 
years for England’s most exquisite theatre. 
The restoration work of recent years has 
quietly recaptured the old 18th century 
elegance, so that the modern dress of today’s 
audiences almost seems an affront. The 
ladies and gentlemen should patently be 
bewigged and powdered! 

To one who knows from family tradition 
the real story of this little theatre what a 
triumph of survival to have outlived not only 
Hitler's bombs in the midst of so much ruin, 
but also that ancient city’s religious convic- 
tions. There must still be hundreds of 
elderly people in Bristol who, brought up in 
the strictest Nonconformist atmosphere, 
considered it a sin to enter a theatre long 
after reaching years of discretion. This was 
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a strange perversion in a city that cradled 
the art of some of our greatest actors and 
actresses. Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, 
Edmund Kean, Mrs. Jordan, Macready and 
Grimaldi walked those boards, even Taglioni 
danced on that stage. For the true theatre- 
lover this is holy ground, and one cannot 
help feeling that the spirits of those great 
ones somehow contrived the survival of this 
historic playhouse. 

For when: one comes to ponder the facts 
it was the oddest paradox that in 1942 this 
historic theatre was purchased for the citi- 
zens of Bristol and subsequently leased by 
the Trustees to the Arts Council. 

The Bristol Old Vic Company was 
founded in February 1946, and is jointly 
managed by the Arts Council of Great 
Britain and the Old Vic Trust Ltd. Hugh 
Hunt, outstanding director of the company 
until last February (when he was succeeded 
by Allan Davis) created a wonderful tradi- 
tion and no one was surprised when he 
received his appointment to the London Old 
Vic. With such intelligent direction the 
Theatre Royal in Bristol has taken on a 
significance of national scope. The pendu- 
lum has swung again, and from that historic 
building our theatre can once more look to 
receive the great players and producers of 
the future. 
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(lew Shows of the Month (Conid.) 

blegate the classical dance as something 
ssentially languid and insipid. 

| For the most part excellent costumes, and 
ome pleasant guitar solos by David Moreno 
yontributed to a show which, spirited and 
yolourful though it was, left no afterglow. 


| Us| 8 
(S.S8. Tenacity” 
N 10th June Bibiena Productions Limited 
presented “Le pacquebot Tenacity” by 
Mharles Vildrac in a translation by Harold 
wowen. 
| Charles Vildrac is a respected name in the 
french Theatre. The Tenacity, first produced 
hn 1920, was his first play. It tells a simple 
cory with a gentle objectivity that seems 
yeculiarly French. Bastien and Segard are 
joung men who served in the 1914-18 war. 
Ve meet them in Madame Cordier’s restaur- 
t on the quay of a French port. Recently 
Yemobilised, they have booked their passage 
» Canada in the Tenacity. This was Bastien’s 
dea. He is full of energy and enthusiasm 
ind has induced his quiet friend Segard to 
hrow in his lot with him. He dilates upon 
geir plans to Mme. Cordier’s sympathetic 
iientele and, as cries of “Bon voyage” are 
ntsed, comes the news that the Tenacity has 
oiler trouble and cannot sail for a fort- 
fight. Bastien and Segard obtain work at 
ee dock and lodge at Mme. Cordier’s. Here 
ach in his fashion falls in love with Therese, 
‘ime. Cordier’s assistant. She is a pretty 
iz], easily moved to love, and she naturally 
hils to the lot of Bastien the bold, because 
me gentle Segard would take a year to 
zach the point that Bastien promptly steps 
s. It follows that Therese elopes with 
izstien early on the morning when the 
»nacity is ready to sail. Segard, without 
“art, crosses in her to Canada alone. 
’ The clean little restaurant set has a pleas- 
ag view of the port painted by Richard 
ake. The translation is excellent. The few 
daracters act with a simple directness that 
rather touching. Perhaps oddly the story 
sems somewhat of an idyll, so clean and 
idy, so sweet and sad. 
‘ Shelagh Fraser presents an interesting and 
“tractive study as Therese. Philip Dale 
arries off with agreeable restraint the 
nthusiastic Bastien. Rolf Lefebvre moves 
» sympathy in the part of Segard. They are 
retty, story-book characters. We forget 
aat these two young men are discharged 
pldiers and the girl the French equivalent 
pra barmaid. Nell Ballantyne makes Mme. 
ordier a very proper decent body and 
\obert Sansum has to supply atmosphere in 
ne character of a garrulous “soak’—and he 
pes this admirably. H.G.M. 


‘Let Wives Tak Tent” 

NXONTINUING the presentation of provin- 
cial repertory theatres, the Arts Council 

-esented the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre in 


Let Wives Tak Tent, described as an adapta- 
tion into Braid Scots by Robert Kemp of 
Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes. This comedy 
was a result of Moliére’s heroic habit of turn- 
ing to theatrical account a mocking objecti- 
fication of his own misfortunes. Forty years 
of age, he had ten months earlier married a 
very young actress whose conduct was giving 
him much pain. He sublimated his feelings 
of jealousy and mortification in this amusing 
story of a man who adopts a girl child of 
four years and has her shut away and strictly 
educated with a view to marrying her when 
she is grown and thus securing the boon of 
a young, faithful and submissive wife. At 
17 the girl is brought from a convent and 
shut up in a town house. Very soon a young 
gallant espies her at a window, is instantly 
enamoured, gains access to the house and is, 
of course, regarded by the girl much as 
Miranda regarded Ferdinand. A pretty love 
story, but it sours the girl’s guardian. 

The translation into Braid Scots is a good, 
vestigial instance of the ancient bond 
between France and Scotland. Excessive 
caution and narrow foresight are attributed 
as much to Scottish character as to French 
and the story and its characters take root 
readily in Edinburgh. The admirable decor 
by Molly MacEwen seems pure Moliére. 
Argal, when the characters open their mouths 
it is as if a flute should emit sounds like a 
bassoon. 

This is the first visit to London of The 
Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre, which is now in 
its 6th year. They acquit themselves well 
in this freak transcript of a French classic. 


.We remember Glasgow Unity doing well in 


oT. 


this same theatre in an Irish classic. 

Duncan Macrae is a fine actor and gives 
complete comedic expression, facially, 
vocally and bodily, to the emotions of the 
disappointed man. Robert Urquhart 
pleasantly conveys the warmth underlying 
the fine airs of a lively blend of nice boy and 
macaroni. As the sheltered maiden, Gudrun 
Ure quietly poses, demure and still, and puts 
her elderly would-be wooer into an agony of 
apprehension and the audience into a trans- 
port of delight by her innocently disconcert- 
ing speeches. Strong support comes from 
the rest of the company and praise for the 
general effect is due to John Casson, who 
produced. 

The programme provides a Glossary of 
Braid Scots and-a Synopsis for Sassenachs, 
but a knowledge of Moliére is the latters’ 
best guide. Scots words unknown to English 
lexicographers give no trouble; the meaning 
can be guessed from the context. What 
makes the dialogue foreign here is the Braid 
Scots pronunciation of English. H.G.M. 


Originally scheduled for production at the Saville in 
June, the new Bobby Howes show, Hat In The Air, 
will not now reach the West End until the autumn. 
An unusual ‘‘before and after dinner’’ entertainment, 
starring Yves Montand, opened at the Saville on 29th 
June. 


Mark Dignam as Malvolio, Antony Stuart as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, John Garley as Feste, Alexander Archdale as 


Sir Toby Belch, and 


Jane Fitzgerald as Maria in a scene from Twelfth. Night on the Elizabethan stage. 


One of 


the attractions at the recent British Theatre Exhibition in Birmingham. 


The British 


JHE British Theatre Exhibition at Bingley 

Hall, Birmingham, which was opened on 
23rd May by Dame Sybil Thorndike and Sir 
Lewis Casson, marks an important stage in 
the growing interest in all branches of the 
theatre; and its organisers, The Birmingham 
Post, in association with Sir Barry Jackson 


and the Arts Council, have gathered 
together a remarkable cross section of the 
whole © industry. Dame _ Sybil, _in a 
characteristically gay and witty speech, 


urged that it should stand as a symbol for 
even wider interest and a more adventurous 
spirit in the play-going public. 

This was the first theatre exhibition on so 
large a scale to be held in England, and 
provided an unique opportunity for seeing 
many treasures of the past as well as tools 
of the present-day theatre. In the historical 
section models, pictures, prints and photo- 
graphs represented the development of the 
theatre during the past five hundred years. 


There was’ a_ small though beautiful 
collection of costumes, including that worn 
by Irving as Mephistopheles with the 


“electric shoe,” through which current was 
carried to his fiery sword; Ellen Terry’s 
famous green beetle wing dress for Lady 
Macbeth, which she wore for the Sargent 
portrait; Edmund Kean’s costume for 
Richard ITT, believed also to have been worn 
by Garrick, and a number of other 
memorable dresses from London productions 
and the Stratford Memorial Theatre. 
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Theatre Exhibition 


PENELOPE TURING 


by 


Some excellent work had been done in the 
making of models, notably of the 
Elizabethan Fortune Theatre. This model, 
made by schoolboys from the description 
and specifications in The Bankside Stage 
Book, is of real value in the study of the 
Elizabethan theatre, and, like all the other 
theatres in miniature, has also the fascina- 
tion which will not fail to enchant any child 
who has ever loved a doll’s house, be their 
age seven or seventy. 

The principal part of Bingley Hall was 
occupied by stands representing the theatres 
of to-day, large and small, both in London 
and the provinces. The Old Vic, Covent 
Garden, the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Sadler’s Wells, the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, Emile Littler, the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre and the Glasgow 
Citizens’ Theatre were prominent among 
these, recording their work with photo- 
graphs, designs, costumes and model sets. 
As a sign of Birmingham’s local enterprise 
the Crescent Theatre Training School had 
a workshop stand showing all stages of the 
training, and its students under Reginald 
Leefe were also responsible for the Exhibi- 
tion’s Elizabethan stage. 

Pollock’s Toy Theatres, immortalised by 
R. L. Stevenson in A Penny Plain and 
Twopence Coloured, found a welcome place 
among the stands, and displayed as well as 
designs for the original sheets such as Kean’s 
Richard Ill, a specially written play The 


igh Toby, by J. B. Priestley, with designs 
ly Doris Zinkeisen. It was pleasant to find 
mis industry which occupied a hundred 


|“ Players in Pottery” provided another 
ipecial angle of art allied to the theatre, 
vith an attractive collection of pottery and 
yorcelain figures of many famous actors in 
heir great parts. This stand might with 
Idvantage have been enlarged and featured 
nore prominently in the Exhibition. 
| In the “ Footlight Zoo” many old friends 
und familiar faces were gathered together. 
dere were the Jabberwock, the White 
aabbit, the Swan from Lohengrin, the 
ider from 1066 and All That, and Captain 
dook’s Crocodile, among a colourful com- 
yany from. the happy land of illusion, 
yenially presided over by the Elephant from 
"he Bears of Bay-Rum. 

| Of necessity any exhibition such as this 
fan only give a still-life picture of the 
fHeatre, and to provide an example of its 
feative force in action an “ Elizabethan 
Theatre’ had been built in which scenes 
com Shakespeare were played three times 
laily. Here the desire had, to some extent, 
reirun the execution. Apparently it was 
ot possible with the available means and 
pace to construct the theatre on anything 
yoproaching the lines of a sixteenth century 
‘layhouse, and an ordinary rectangular 
yuditorium running down to a pleasant 
“izabethan set, which might have fitted 
2ppily into any _ picture-frame stage, 
mtortunately quite missed the intimacy 
»etween players and audience which it was 
seant to demonstrate. Perhaps these short- 
mings hampered the actors, but it was 
eerettable that in imitating an age which 
dorified the spoken word, the company 
mould be almost wholly devoid of good 
verse speakers. Among its compensations 
vere the Brutus and Malvolio of Mark 
Dignam, Yvonne -Coulette’s graceful and 
nusical Juliet, and Cecil Winter’s delightful 
endering of the Prologue, specially written 
y J. C. Trewin. 

In another special theatre the Lanchester 
Aarionettes brought the inanimate enchant- 
igly to life. 

* 


* * 


At the Birmingham Art Gallery a 
omplementary exhibition, “Painters and 
ne Theatre,” was opened by Dame Laura 
<night. This was an intensely interesting 
ollection of portraits and designs ranging 
rom Millais’ famous picture of Irving, lent 
y the Garrick Club, Kate and Ellen Terry 
y Watts, and Dame Laura Knight’s recent 
ortrait of Paul Scofield in The Winter’s 
‘ale, to scene and costume designs by Rex 
Vhistler, Oliver Messel, Doris Zinkeisen, 
seorge Sheringham, Alma-Tadema, and a 
ost of others. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


MPHE following are some interesting books 
~~ for theatregoers recently received and 
it is hoped to review more fully at a later 
ate :— 


Richard Tauber, by Diana Napier Tauber, 
with a foreword by Sir Charles Cochran 
(Art and Educational Publishers Ltd., 
15/- net). 


Writing for the Theatre, by Ronald Jeans 
(Edward Arnold & Co., 8/6 net). 


The Radio Play, its Technique and Possibi- 
lities, by Felix Felton (Sylvan Press Ltd., 
10/6 net). : 


Stage Planning and Equipment for Multi- 
Purpose Halls, by P. Corry (The Strand 
Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., 5/- net). 


The Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar 
Wilde (The Grey Walls Press, 9/6 net). 


BEAUTY NOTES 
Dentifrice 
EMBERS of the theatrical profession 
amongst our readers will know Gordon 
Moore’s Dentifrice Cosmetique, but it is not 
well known to the general public. 

I admit that I tried it gingerly at first as 
the bright crimson paste looked startling on 
my toothbrush. However, the flavour is 
refreshing and leaves the mouth clean and 
pleasant. Teeth are definitely whiter after 
two or three applications and as the gums 
become tinted slightly the teeth look 
positively dazzling. 


Lipstick Mirror 

Now in the shops—the new idea of lipstick 
cases (first shown at this year’s B.I.F.) with 
tiny mirrors attached, just large enough to 
show the lips. They look most attractive. 


Aqua Manda 

One of the most useful products in the 
beauty field is toilet water, and at this time 
of the year (if the weather is topical) it is 
an absolute “must” to accompany the 
holidaymaker. Bathing the forehead 
occasionally on a long journey is most 
reviving and a rub down with it after a bath 
stimulates the body, and its freshness 
soothes the nerves. A massage with toilet 
water can even take the place of a wash or 
bath when necessary. 

A toilet water which is quite different from 
Lavender Water or Eau de Cologne is Aqua 
Manda, created by Goya, and now available 
in 5s. and 9s. bottles. It is a cool green 
tinted colour and has a most unusual 
refreshing light perfume. Splashed around 
in the very hot weather an atmosphere 
suggestive of coolness is created, but my 
favourite use for Aqua Manda is as a 
summer face freshener. 


Amateur Stage Notes & Topics 


ie is a pity that the summer season of 
London amateurs playing at Finsbury 
Park Open-Air Theatre, under L.C.C. 
auspices, should have provoked a revival of 
the controversy between professional and 
amateur. 

Amateurs have not the least desire to 
deprive professionals of their livelihood, and 
on this particular occasion at Finsbury they 
will be the first to admit that with the 
weather this year, they have had the luck 
compared with the atrocious rainstorms that 
marred the chances of London Story last 
summer. 

Professional feelings are always tender on 
this subject, and they are not smoothed by 
such incidents as a London daily giving 
seven inches with big head to a Finsbury 
amateur story followed by only three inches 
to a West End professional premiere.’ But 
Fleet Street’s craze for a story leads to much 
disproportion in the assessment of values 
and use of to-day’s scanty space. 

This Finsbury example must be considered 
as a demonstration of the _ theatre’s 
economics. The deciding voice is with the 
L.C.C., and the full merits can be ascertained 
after the 1949 profit and loss account is 
compared with 1948. 

If the amateurs this season produce a 
result financially much more favourable than 
the professionals last year, will the rate- 
payers complain? The deciding factor in 
such a repertoire of short runs as these 
leading London societies are staging at 
Finsbury is that each group offers the box 
office attraction of a firm block of advance 
booking from their own friends and 
supporters. That, plus the sunshine this 
June, makes all the difference. 

* * 

Welwyn’s sixteenth annual drama festival 
in June had Mr. Peter Creswell as adjudi- 
cator, and attracted twenty-three different 
plays from the home counties. Four new 
plays were included. 

Chesterfield Playgoers’ Society recently 
gave their 25th major production in the new 
civic theatre. 


Sussex Playwrights’ Club continues its 
OR SALE.—Copies Theatre Wcrld, Feb.-Nov., 1925, 
compete 1926, 1927 except June and Aug., Jan. 


1928, May 1930, March-April 1931. 
Watson, Rose Cottage, Clent, Worcs. 


OR SALE.—Beautiful Chinese Blackwood Cocktail 
Cabinet, 4 Fold Screen, Curio Cabinet, Old Chinese 
Blackwood Dining Table, 6 Chairs. Alter table as side- 
board. Chinese rugs also beautiful White Fox Cape. 
All perfect condition.—Write: Morris, Oceania, West 
Parade. Bexhill, Sussex. 
EQUIRED,.—Stage Curtains, second hand, for stage 
20 x 17 x 13 ft.; pale beige or grey.—Apply: 
Miss Lloyd-Williams, Llantysilio Hall, Llangollen, N. 
Wales. Tel.: Llangollen 2285. 
CENERY of every description for hire. 
Flats, Draperies, Full Sets, Staircases, 
etc.—Star Scenic Studios, 78 Elms 
MACaulay 3990. 


Offers to.— 


Cloths, 
Rostrums, 
Road, S.W.4. 
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useful and varied activities, and is a véry 
good example of local enthusiasts comin 
together in pursuit of their love of the 
theatre. © 


Oxford University Theatre Company will 
give Romeo and Juliet and Twelfth Night 
at Toynbee Hall, London, from 18th- 23rd 
July, as part of its long vacation tour, which | 
also covers a week at Ilkley and Cheltenham, 

Toynbee Players are willing to considalal 
new full-length plays for public play read-— 
ings. Communications to Drama Secretary, 
Toynbee Players, Toynbee Hall, E.1- 

Cue For Caroline, the new musical 
comedy recently produced by the Y.W.C.A. 
Central Club in their Queen Mary Hall, 
proved to be a not unpleasing mixture of 
naivete and some skill in a hackneyed back- 
stage story. Some of the lyrics had point, — 
and the theme tune was distinctly catchy. 
Staging fairly good, playing rather patchy, — 
but an evening of original work which ~ 
deserved its applause. 


The Little Theatre Guild of Great Britain 
is organising a national play competition for 
original, full-length works. First prize £50, 
and possible productions by members. 
Reading fee of 10/6 per script. Closing date 
30th November next. Entries to Play 
Competition, Little Theatre Guild, c/o The 
Crescent Theatre, The Crescent, Birmingham. 


: 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Dark Return, play in three acts, by Stuart 
Ready. H. F. W. Deane & Son, 4/-. 7 

The Story of Madeline Smith, play in three 
acts by Howard M. Lockhart. H. F. W. 
Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

Family Portrait, play in three acts, by Lenore 
Coffee. and William J. Cowen. S. 
French, 5/-. 

The Constant Wife, play in three acts, by 
Somerset Maugham. S. French, 4/-. 
The Guinea Pig, play in three acts by W. 

Chetham-Strode. S. French, 5/-. 

Elizabeth of Ladymead, play in five acts by 
Frank Harvey. H. F. W. Deane & 
Sons, 4/-. 

Granite, tragedy in three acts by Clemence 
Dane. S. French, 4/-. 

The Letter, play in three acts by Somerset 
Maugham. S. French, 4/-. 

Sense and Sensibility, play in three acts by 
Jonquil Antony. S, French, 5/-. 

Teach Yourself Amateur Acting, by John 
Bourne. Foreword by Flora Robson. 
English University Press, 4/6. 

The Lady Asks for Help, play in three acts 
by James Parish. S. French, 5/-. 

This Blessed Plot, play in three acts by Basil 
Thomas H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

The Lilac Domino, musical play in three 
acts by Maltby and Cuvillier, S._ 
French, 6/-. 


| 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


)Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 

| Marylebone High Street W.1 

\Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
NNCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


IFXHE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 

Established 1936. MIDland 6062. 
AUDITIONS now being arranged for the 
September Term. 

1. COURSE of TRAINING for TEACHERS 
of SPEECH and DRAMA. 

2. COURSE of TRAINING for the STAGE. 
SYLLABUS 
and all information from the SECRETARY. 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


1 25 Brunswick Road. Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer ; Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Radio - Screen 
f Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


TRiX SEL 


Patrons { 


SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur production, etc. 


& HE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., |/5 Maple Place 
€sttenham Court Rd., W.I. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
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BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


OLD VIC DRAMA by Audrey Williamson 
With foreword by Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


**Most intelligent and thorough .. . a work of serious 
Criticism, definitely one of the better books on the 
<sontemporary theatre’’ - Time and Tide 


64 Art plates. 25/8d. 
CONTEMPORARY BALLET by Audrey Williamson 


“Admirable value’’ - The Observer. ‘‘Likely to 
entrance’’ - Daily Sketch. ‘‘Critical . . well written’’ - 
The Listener 

64 Art plates. 21/8d. 


ROMANCE OF THE ENGLISH THEATRE by Donald Brook 
“Most competent survey’’ -*Compton Mackenzie 
| 64 Art plates. 18/8d. 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 
by Harald Melvill 


Foreword by Sir Kenneth Barnes, Principal R.A.D.A. 

Sets for large and small stages for West End, Touring 
: and Repertory, Amateurs and Church drama festivals, 
| ete, 


76 photographs, many diagrams 21/7d. 

I These books can be ordered from the Book Dept., 
‘ “Theatre World’’, 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
|| London E.C.4. All prices quoted include postage 


“DEAN E.S ”’ 


Full Length Piays 


THIS BLESSED PLOT 


by Basil Thomas 5m 5w Topical play first 


produced at the Boltons Theatre 


DARK RETURN 


Thriller by Stuart Ready 


5m 3w 
Each play 4/- net 


Plays are also sent on approval 


“PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS” 


a Synoptical List 7d. post paid 
List of latest plays free 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WC1 


available to 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
include the following famous 
COMEDY successes :— 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 3f 1 m1 set THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO DINNER 9f 16m 1 set YOU CAN’T TAKE IT 
WITH YOU 7f 12m 1 set STAFF DANCE 4m 5f1 set 
PINK STRING & SEALING WAX 4m 5f 1 set 


Dramas :— 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT 1m 6f 1 set THE SHOP AT SLY 
CORNER 4f 6m 1 set FRIEDA 5m 4f1set THE LITTLE 
FOXES 6m 4f1 set DARK VICTORY 7m 7f1 set 


ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send for FULL CATALOGUE of Three-Act and One- 
Act Plays. Price 6d. Post free 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET + LONDON, W1 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 


(FRE 2958) 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established !830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas, 


musical plays, pantomimes and 
revue sketches 


The 1949 List sent post free on receipt 
of application 


Tem, Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD em, Bi 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 
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